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Guyau finds support for the latter contention in the fact that continuity of existence 
means continuity of function, and he supposes that, as individual consciousness is 
a compound of the consciousness of all the cells that are united in the physical or- 
ganism, thus constituting the individual a society, so the consciousness of different 
individuals may be able to interpenetrate and thus communicate to each other a 
new sort of durability, the individual consciousness surviving as a constituent part 
in a more comprehensive consciousness. According to this view, immortality may 
be "an ultimate possession acquired by the species, as a whole, for the benefit of 
all its members." M. Guyau thinks that as the basis of consciousness is inacces- 
sible to science, a still more literal immortality is possible, but he admits that it 
is all pure speculation, and for him who sees death in "all its brutality," he coun- 
sels the resignation of Stoicism, and offers the consolation that "the portion of the 
immortal patrimony of the human race, which has been entrusted to him and con- 
stitutes what is best in him, will endure and increase, and be passed on, without 
loss, to succeeding generations." We have not space to consider what is to be the 
future of the practical side of the religious spirit, beyond the bare statement that 
associations will be formed for intellectual, moral, and aesthetic purposes and that 
to the worship of the memory of the dead will be added the worship of nature, 
which will be the true temple of the future. We must now leave M. Guyau's re- 
markable work, which to wide erudition adds profound thought and which criticises 
the beliefs and practices that have developed with the growth of mankind in the 
most charitable spirit and in language so clear and precise that "he who runs may 
read and understand." C. Staniland Wake. 

A Manual of Ethics. By John S: Mackenzie, M. A., Professor of Logic and 
Philosophy in the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten. University Cor- 
respondence College Press. London : W. B. Clive ; New York : Hinds & 
Noble. 1897. Pages, xvi+456. Price, $1.50. 
The favorable reception accorded Professor Mackenzie's Manual of Ethics by 
the class of readers to which it is particularly addressed, may be taken as evidence 
not only that it supplies a widely-felt want, but that its views recommend them- 
selves to those who are in search of the best thought on the ethical subject. It is 
not surprising that the book has reached a third edition, which will be welcome, as 
it enables the author, by the alteration of certain passages and the addition of fresh 
matter, to remove the impression which had been formed by some persons, that he 
had given too little weight to ethics as a subject of actual experience in the relations 
of social life. Like every other form of mental activity, the ethical has a double 
aspect : one subjective and the other objective, these appearing respectively as 
Character and Conduct. Professor Mackenzie defines Ethics as the Science of the 
Ideal in Conduct, and yet, as he points out, the Greek word ffiog means character. 
This forms the real basis of conduct, which thus stands towards character in much 
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the same relation as that which function has towards structure or organic disposi- 
tion. When psychology has been assigned to its proper position, it may be found, 
indeed, that organic and psychical disposition are practically one and the same 
thing. This would give Ethics a physiological basis, but Professor Mackenzie, in 
accordance with the teaching of the school of Idealism whose views he adopts, be- 
gins his discussion with a consideration of the strictly psychological aspects of Eth- 
ics. Thus he deals with the subject of desire and will and with the nature of con- 
science and of the moral judgment. Desire is distinguished from appetite in that 
the former alone implies a definite point of view. Men's desires depend on what 
they like, and what they like is, as insisted by Mr. Ruskin, an exact expression of 
what they are. A person's desires thus form the "universe" of his character, as 
this presents itself at the time at which any particular desire is felt. With refer- 
ence to the conflict of desires, the author points out that a desire will conquer, not 
because it is the stronger, but because it forms part of a stronger universe. Even 
this is not an adequate statement of the case, for with most actual human beings, 
" what we have is not so much any one universe that decidedly predominates, as a 
number of universes that stand to one another in certain definite relations," the 
differences of relation constituting differences of character. 

Professor Mackenzie affirms that the question how it comes about that one set 
of relations predominates at one time and not at another belongs to Psychology 
rather than to Ethics. It must not be lost sight of, however, that Ethics corres- 
pond to what in the theoretical division of the mind is called the Will, and there- 
fore cannot be entirely separated from Psychology at any point. The development 
of the moral judgment in relation to conduct has been largely due to the action of 
society on the individual, whose conduct in relation to society constitutes what is 
called applied ethics ; but that may be said with equal truth of intellectual develop- 
ment as a whole. This must be distinguished from the development of the rational 
faculty the action of which on the other mental factors gives rise to the conscious- 
ness of self or self-consciousness that is characteristic of the human mind. Profes- 
sor Mackenzie of course adopts the theory of Ethics, formulated by Green, which 
is based on the fact that man possesses a rational principle. The rational self is 
the true self, and this is "the universe that we occupy in our moments of deepest 
wisdom and insight." The rational principle is supposed by Green to be implicit 
in nature but explicit in man, or at least becoming so. The significance of the 
moral life consists in the continual endeavor to make the rational principle more 
and more explicit, — "to bring out more and more completely our rational, self- 
conscious, spiritual nature. " This statement is especially true of what may be re- 
garded as the historical period of man's existence on the earth, but it must be ap- 
plicable also to man under the most primitive conditions. There cannot have been 
any breach of continuity in moral progress, and although this has proceeded in 
later ages by accelerated steps, it must always have taken place. 

Moral improvement has kept pace with intellectual development, or rather 
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with that of the rational faculty. The remarkable influence which the customary 
law of barbarous peoples has over the conduct of individuals arises from the fact 
that "law," written or unwritten, is recognised as the expression of reason, having 
for its view the social welfare. Here we have the real basis of the " social impera- 
tive," for although, as Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks, "we must consider the ideal 
man as existing in the ideal social state," the ideal itself is merely an expression of 
the rational principle, which is ever reaching higher and higher and exhibiting its 
influence in what is known as moral progress. The ideal has, nevertheless, an aes- 
thetic element, as the emotional nature forms the real basis of all conduct. It con- 
stitutes the character, and it is through its action on the character that the rational 
principle affects moral conduct. 

Professor Mackenzie's excellent book is not meant to be exhaustive, and yet it 
touches on every aspect of the ethical question, discussing the several theories of 
the moral standard that have been formed, and dealing at length with the applica- 
tion of ethical principles to the practical life. In his last chapter the author treats 
shortly of the metaphysical or religious relations of Ethics, affirming in its final 
sentence that " Ethics, regarded as a separate science, is not complete in itself, " a 
conclusion which, although somewhat tautologically expressed, is required by the 
general argument of his work. One of its most valuable features is the reference 
throughout to other works treating of the various branches of its subject, and it is 
interesting to note that not a few of these are by American writers. C. S. W. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth, M. A., Sage Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Cornell University. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1898. 
Pages, xvi, 470. 

The present edition of Professor Seth's able work contains some notable addi- 
tions. A chapter on "The Methods of Ethics" is intended to explain the author's 
changed opinion as to the limits of the science which, as belonging to the type of 
sciences which seeks to organise into a rational system ' ' the chaotic mass of our 
Ought-judgments," he now regards as normative or appreciative, although as em- 
bracing the investigation of the moral facts — the genetic study of the moral life and 
the moral consciousness — it may also be called a natural or descriptive science. To 
the second part of the work has been added a chapter on Moral Progress, the law 
of which is the discovery of the individual and of his place in the body politic, 
without which discovery ethics would be meaningless. The author has, moreover, 
endeavored to re-think the entire subject, and to throw some light upon the real 
course of ethical thought in ancient and in modern times, and in particular to re- 
state the contribution of Aristotle and other Greeks to moral science. Accordingly 
he has adopted the term Eudaemonism in its original Aristotelian sense as having 
relation to goodness, using it to characterise his own position in contradistinction to 
Hedonism, which is the expression of ethical realism, as distinguished from ethical 



